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Che Little Shepherdess 


(ST. GERMAINE) 


There dwelt of old in Pibrac’s vale 
A pious shepherd-maid 
A child of toil—of nature frail, 
In blossom doomed to fade. 
Her sheep she tended day by day, 
And led where varied pastures lay,— 
Though cold the blast and rough the way,— 
Ill nourished, ill arrayed. 











Her custom this from childhood’s years, 

Outpouring all her joys and fears, 

With trustful heart and tender tears, 
At Mary’s blessed feet. 

Now while her flock content did graze, 
Her beads would she repeat, 

Or sing some simple song of praise, 
The Virgin blest to greet. 





One day whilst keeping pastures new, 
She found an ancient shrine, 

(Round which in wild profusion grew 
Sweetbriar and struggling vine), 

And saw in rustic niche set there, 

With mould defaced, and image rare 

. Of her sweet Queen, the Mother fair 

Of God’s own Son divine. 


The image old was weather-worn, 
Uncared for and forgot; 
The holy maid did deeply mourn 
7 Its long unhonored lot; 
‘| Then straightaway, all love enslaved, 
E It in a neighboring brook she laved, 
: And from impending ruin saved 
The fast decaying grot. 


q And then and daily searched each grove 


; For fairest flowers that bloomed, 
And weaved of them a crown of love, 


For love her soul consumed; 

And daily placed on Mary’s brow, 

With many a love-drawn sigh and vow, 

A fresh made wreath, whose fragrance now 
The little shrine perfumed. 


This daily done, she’d kneel her down 
Amid the silent bowers, 

And say: “O Mother mine, this crown 

Of wild, despised flowers 
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Is all that’s mine to offer Thee, 

Spurn not the gift of poverty, 

For, though it all unworthy be, 
My love each blossom dowers. 


Were I a dame, with riches dight, 
A crown of gold, arrayed 

With gleaming pearls and diamonds bright, 
With cunning art displayed, 

I’d place upon thy forehead fair, 

A gage of love for Thee to wear, 

E’n then, I trow, thou wouldst prefer 
These blooms thy Jesus made.” 


Thus so, some years, the shrine did haunt 
This maid unknown to fame, 

Till spent with toil, exposure, want, 
Death’s welcome summons came; 

And as she in death’s arms did waste, 

And of Christ’s bitter chalice taste, 

She prayed her heavenly mother haste 
Her child for heaven to claim. 


One day as thus she sighed with tears, 
And pined in prayerful pain, 

Behold, the Queen of Bliss appears 
With dazzling Virgin train; 

And all around her sad they stand, 

That beauteous, joyous Virgin band, 

And Sing her songs of Heaven’s bright strand, 
And charm away all bane. 


Then spoke the Virgin, full of Grace: 
“O maiden, meek and mild, 
Who on my brow didst daily place 
A crown of flowerets wild, 
Behold a crown I bring to thee, 
A crown of true felicity, 
The meed of thy simplicity, 
My love-predestined child!” 


Then smiled the dying shepherd maid, 
With happiness brimming o’er. 
“Dost wish to come,” the Virgin said, 

“With me to Heavan’s glad shore?” 
“O take me, take me, Mother, pray!” 
The maiden cried, and went that day, 
Where God doth wipe the tear away, 

And sorrow is no more. 


Now, Christian soul, heed this advice, 
If thou wouldst heaven gain, 
Revere the Queen of Paradise 
Like this good child, Germaine; 
With love recite the daily beads 
To Mary fly in all thy needs, 
And follow where her counsel leads, 
And thou shalt with her reign. 


N. J. Cotter, C. Ss. R. 
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Father Tim Casey 


ON THE LOS ANGELES STAGE 
C. D. McEnniry, C.Ss.R. 


Promptly at high noon, the Los Angeles Stage stood before the 
Bakersfield Station. The hot sun above and the hot concrete below 
raised the air within to furnace heat. The big motor car took on its 
load of human freight, left the Oil City behind, and swung out upon 
the hot white highway which stretched straight ahead miles upon miles 
until it seemed to pierce the distant mountain. Silent and staring the 
passengers sat, their white faces set against the burning sandy breath 
of the desert. Not until the foot hills were passed and the stage was 
steadily climbing the cool slopes of the Sierras did conversation begin. 

“You live in Californy?” . 

The questioner was a typical “Yankee”, tall, stoop-shouldered, raw- 
boned, tanned. You would pronounce his face expressionless until 
you noticed a pleasing suggestion of humor and kindliness in the 
wrinkles about the corners of his eyes. 

“No, sir,” replied Father Timothy Casey, for such was the name 
of the person addressed. “I am only passing through.” 

“You ought to locate here. Let me tell you this is the coming 
country.” 

“So all the Californians assure me.” 

“How do you like the climate around Los Angeles?” 

“T have never been there more than a few days at a time, and so 
can hardly form a fair judgment. However, I must say that I found 
the winter colder and the summer warmer than I had anticipated.” 

“Waz-all, the last couple of seasons have been exceptional.” 

“And when I was here last February,” continued the priest, “it 
rained continuously during my stay.” 

“Exceptional! Exceptional! Them heavy rains is exceptional. I’ve 
lived here nigh on thirty years—have a fruit ranch outside of the city 
—and I don’t recollect seeing anything like that before. Great cli- 
mate!” 

“Yes, I have noticed that all old-timers speak well of the climate— 
very well, in fact—and pronounce any unpleasantness as quite excep- 
tional.” 
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“You a clergyman?” 
“T am a Catholic priest.” 


“Ah, a priest!’ He sat back and made an unwinking survey of 
his companion in this new light. Having satisfied himself with a 
deliberate scrutiny of Father Casey’s face, figure, and habiliment, he 
continued: “Not a Catholic myself, but I ain’t got nothing agin them. 
Wife’s a Catholic—or was. When we do go to any church—'taint 
often—we go to one of the Catholic churches in Los Angeles.” 

“Catholics are obliged to go to Mass every Sunday,” remarked 
Father Casey. 

“Wa-all, an orange grove takes lots of care—we raise them ‘sun- 
kist’ oranges—and we can’t easy get away on Sunday morning. We 
go to afternoon Mass sometimes. And I guess God hears me when 
I pray to Him at home in my orange grove same as if I was in church.” 
Then he added with a rather shame-faced grin: “Like as not He hears 
me saying something else besides my prayers occasionally, too. Them 
Mexicans is a fierce bunch to handle. When I don’t know how to 
give them an order in their own lingo, I cuss at them in plain United 
States en’t has the same effect. But talking about church services, 
the way’t I got it figured out is this: ’taint so much where you talk to 
God that counts, it’s how you talk to Him. Seems to me that you-all set 
too much store by the outside things. Beats all how you priests rig 
up when you say Mass! All that gear don’t help none. When I’m 
in Catholic Church I got my mouth wide open watching what’s going 
to happen next. Couldn’t say a prayer to save my life!” 

“Do you find the Catholics around you with their mouths wide 
open, too?” 

“No! and that’s what bamboozles me! They stage all that stuff 
in their churches, and then they don’t seem to pay no attention to it. 
They just nach’lly dig out a prayer Bible or a string of beads and pray 
away for all they’re worth!” 

“Wouldn’t it be just to judge Catholic ceremonies and church orna- 
ments by the effect they have on Catholics who understand them, rather 


than to judge them by their effect on yourself who see them seldom 
and know nothing of their meaning?” 


“Waz-all, I reckon that would be only fair. Still I just nach’lly 
can’t imagine all that elaborate performance is genuine Christian wor- 
ship. They an’t nothing about it in the Bible.” 
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“Which came first, the Christian religion or the Bible?” 


“I know what you are driving at. I heard one of you priests ex- 
plain how the Christian religion was in existence a good many years, 
mebbe a few centuries, before all the different parts of the Bible was 
finally gathered up and put together and copied out and spread around 
so that even a small percentage of Christians could really know what 
was in the Bible.” 

“And genuine Christian worship was going on in the meantime, 
was it not?” queried Father Casey. 


“Yes, of course!” 


“Therefore even if Catholic ceremonies are not found described in 
the Bible, that is no proof that they do not constitute genuine Chris- 
tian worship.” 

“But genuine Christian worship must come from Christ somehow. 
And I just can’t imagine that Christ ever went through the same rigma- 
role as that priest in Los Angeles last Sunday.” 


“Every Sunday in that Los Angeles church, the priest takes bread 
in his hands and blesses it and says (in the name of Christ): ‘This is 
My Body.’ And in like manner, he takes wine and says: ‘This is the 
chalice of My Blood.’ Christ did exactly that!” 

“But He didn’t use no candles nor incense nor pipe organ.” 


“We use these things to honor Christ, who is present on our altars 
under the appearance of bread and wine. Neither do we think that 
we go too far in paying this honor to Christ, for God Himself has set 
us the example. He used even more impressive things to honor Christ. 
He sent a multitude of angels to sing, Gloria in excelsis, and the wise 
kings from the East to offer gold, frankincense and myrrh, when Christ 
was born; He sent the Holy Ghost, in the form of a dove, when Christ 
was baptized; He sent Moses and Elias to assist at His transfiguration 
on Mt. Tabor; He sent little children to chant, Hosanna, when Christ 
entered Jerusalem; He darkened the sun and split the rocks and 
brought the dead out of their graves when Christ was crucified. That 
is what God did to honor Christ. Now we Catholics are certain that 
same Christ is present in our churches. Bread and wine, as He Him- 
self said, is changed into His Body and Blood and is there upon the 
altar.. Therefore we try to honor Him as God taught us to honor Him. 
Silk and gold, lights and incense, music and poetry and sculpture— 
we give Him the best of everything we have. When we are criticised 
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for this, we cannot help thinking of Judas Iscariot who criticised the 
Magdalen for pouring out precious ointment upon the feet of Christ.” 


“Then it is the Church, not Christ, that arranges Christian wor- 
ship. But I guess, the way you explain it, that’s all right.” 


“In Christian worship,” said the priest, “there are essential parts 
and there are accessory parts. For example, in the Mass, the changing 
of bread and wine into the Body and Blood of Christ, etc., just as 
Christ commanded his Apostles to do in commemoration of Him, is 
the essential part, everything else is accessory. Christ did three things 
with regard to Christian worship: First, He Himself instituted the 
essential parts; secondly, He gave His Church the spirit of Christian 
worship; third, He gave His Church authority to determine the acces- 
sory parts of Christian worship. Accordingly the Church, by virtue 
of her divine commission, arranges the accessory parts of Christian 
worship in the way that best honors God, expresses revealed truth, 
and fosters devotion in the faithful.” 


“I wonder why Christ didn’t arrange the whole thing Himself. He 
did for the Jews, you know, in the Old Testament—told them how 
many candles to use, how many feet long and wide and high to make 


the altar, when the high priest was to go in, and everything, right down 
to the last detail.” 


“The Jewish ritual,” explained Father Casey, “was made for one 
nation, in one locality, and for a limited time, it could be determined 
once for all in every minute particular. The Christian ritual, on the 
contrary, cannot be so determined, because it is for all nations, in all 
places, and for all time. Furthermore, God alone was able to deter- 
mine the Jewish ritual—the Jews could not determine it for them- 
selves—they did not possess the key. Their ritual was made up of 
types and figures referring to the future Messiah. With the Chris- 
tian ritual it is different. Christians possess the key. The key is love 
—love for Christ, present Body and Blood, Soul and Divinity, on our 
altars. Christian ritual consists in surrounding Him with all the 
homage and reverence love can suggest. Protestants say, Christ’s life 
was simple and poor, therefore Christian ritual should be the same. 
That is not what true love of Christ says. Love says: Christ made 
Himself poor for me; I will make compensation to Him by pouring 
out my riches at His feet. He humbled Himself for me, was despised 
for me, was neglected, forgotten, ignored for me; I will make com- 
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pensation to Him by offering Him all the reverence and honor and 
glory and praise within my power. And since my power falls so far 
short of what He deserves, I will call to my aid all that is precious, 
all that is beautiful, all that is noble, in earth and sky, on land and 
sea, in the fruits of genius, in the minds and souls of men. Catholic 
ritual is the natural outpouring of love for Christ, and while express- 
ing love, it increases love. Everything that lifts us up out of the 
sordid material surroundings amid which we must daily move, helps 
us to love Christ more. Look at the scene before us at this moment!” 

All during their conversation the hurrying stage had been steadily 
climbing; rushing in and out among the rocks, dashing through cuts 
and over trestles, winding back and forth along the narrow ledge 
blasted out on the face of the hills, but always climbing, steadily climb- 
ing. With a final mighty effort, the motor roars, hemmed in by two sheer 
walls of granite; the next moment it purrs, gentle and contented. They 
have cleared the last cut and reached the summit and now skim along 
the “top of the world.” With icy breath the mountain salutes them; 
snow fills the gullies along the way. Silent, splendid, appalling, God’s 
footstool lies below them—ridge and chasm and peak and crag, piled 
and humped and jumbled and scattered, crowned with snow and set 
in forest green, arched by California’s sky and bathed in California’s 
sun! Small wonder the Yankee suddenly thrust out his head, entranced 
by the wondrous picture! Small wonder that he—even more suddenly 
—drew it in and gripped the seat with a frantic grasp. As the stage 
made a sharp turn, the whole weight of his body was forced against 
the side, and straight below him—he could not even see the edge of the 
road—a chasm yawned fully a quarter of a mile in depth, a mountain 
torrent at the bottom. : 

Father Casey gave his companion time to reassure himself that he 
was still safe in the stage and not tumbling through space, then he 
continued : 

“Look at the scene before us at this moment! What believing 
Christian but would know Christ better and love Him more here amid 
the eternal hills than jostling with the feverish crowd? We all admit 
that God must be worshiped in spirit and in truth; we all admit that 
external things, independent of the mind and heart, count for nothing. 
But the external things amid which we daily move affect our mind 
and heart; they so fill our mind and heart with worldly thoughts 
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and desires that little room is left for for God. Catholic worship does 
for men what this mountain drive does for you and me. It appeals 
to the senses of the believing worshiper in a way that counteracts and 
neutralizes the sense-appeal of worldly things, and so it leaves him 
free to rise to God. Catholic worship does more; while it elevates his 
fancy, it speaks to his soul like the voice of God speaking to Moses 
from the cloud. Every window and statue, every altar and vestment, 
every genuflection and blessing, has a meaning, teaches a truth, con- 
veys a lesson. 

“Catholics have been blamed for using certain forms and symbols 
common to Jews and pagans. Catholics adopt these forms and sym- 
‘bols, not because they were used by Jews and pagans, but—for the 
same reason as the Jews and pagans—because they naturally speak 
to the soul, naturally awaken in it the remembrance of the Deity, nat- 
urally express man’s reverence in the Divine Presence. 

“We do not say that the worship of God is impossible without 
external things. The devout and well instructed Catholic can carry 
on sweet converse with God on the street and in the market place as 
the great saints of the Church have done. But we do say that the 
more natural way is for the interior acts of the soul to be aroused and 
fostered by external things. 

“The Catholic Church has been commissioned by Christ to lead 
men to heaven. She knows the human heart. She takes it as it is. 
Guided by divine light and supported by divine authority, she pre- 
scribes a solemn and impressive liturgy, a liturgy which weans men 
away from all that is of earth, earthy, and awakens in them the 
thought of higher things, a liturgy which teaches them, by means of 
object lessons, the truths of revealed religion, a liturgy whereby they 
make compensation to Christ for the humiliations He suffered for 
them. Her wisdom in thus appealing to the human heart in order to 
lead it to God is vindicated by results. While the minister in the bare 
Protestant meeting house preaches to empty pews, the Catholic services 
must be repeated again and again in order to accommodate the multi- 
tudes who throng her majestic temples to worship and to pray.” 





One thing is certain, that next to Holy Communion no act of 
worship is so pleasing to God and none is so useful as the daily visit 
to Our Lord, in the Blessed Sacrament.—St. Alphonsus. 
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Let the Little Ones Come Unto Me 


EDUCATIONAL RIGHTS 
Auc. T. Zetuer, C.Ss.R. 


Education contributes undoubtedly to the well-being of families 
and individuals, and to society at large. The state can, therefore, de- 
mand that all its subjects profit by education. This is within its 
province. 

It may not, it has no right to compel anyone to receive any special 
form of education. This is the parents’ office—this is the family’s 
right to determine for the child, because the child belongs to the 
family. 

But in case the parents neglect the children’s training—in case they 
have not school facilities within their reach provided by private sources 
—the State may erect schools and offer them to the people to serve 
them. Whatever right, then, the State has in this regard, it has only 
as acting in lieu of the parents. We may call it an indirect right, we 
may call it a hypothetical right. It is not in virtue of its own character 
and functions. 


THE CHURCH AND EDUCATION. 


We now turn to another society that actually claims and actually 
exercises immense influence in the matter of Education. I mean the 
Church. The question may be approached from so many different 
angles. 

TEACHING AS A PROFESSION. 


To educate the child is the right of the parents. But when once 
the development of the child’s mind calls for formal instruction, either 
it is beyond the ability of the parents to give it, or their time required by 
the care of the home and household prevents them from carrying the 
work forward. For this reason the school houses are necessary with 
trained teachers who make this work their profession. Just as anyone 
can qualify to be a doctor or lawyer, so also may anyone qualify for 
the profession of teaching. 

The Church may do so also. She may set aside her religious orders 
and congregations for this work. And no one, no government or State, 
making any claim to freedom, could legitimately prevent her from 
doing so. This would be justification enough for the Catholic School. 
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DEEPER REASON. 

Again, it is an established principle that religion is necessary in 
education. Not only is this borne in upon us by sound and sane rea- 
soning, not only is it asserted by all great thinkers today, but it is 
forced upon us by experience. 

Religion is an essential element in education. To substitute for it 
training in manners, morality, ethics, honesty, is only a helpless and 
sorry makeshift. This common sense tells us. For without religion 
none of these have any sure and lasting foundation. It would be like 
planting a beautiful flower without a root. Even social life and true 
citizenship—dependable and trustworthy—must be built on religion. 
And Sunday school is not a solution of the question. To separate 
religion from education is to separate it from life, and to separate it 
from life is to destroy religion. Religion is nothing if it is not a 
leaven sweetening the whole of life—if it is not a deep-seated power 
and influence in conduct. 


George Washington in his Farewell. Address shows what a man of 
practical stamp must think of the matter. He says: 

“Of all dispositions and habits which lead to practical prosperity, 
religion and morality are indispensable supports. * * * Whatever 
may be conceded to the influence of refined education on minds of 
peculiar structure, reason and experience both forbid us to expect that 
national morality can prevail in exclusion of religious principle.” 

And the English Statesman, Hon. Arthur Balfour, thus lays the 
axe of common reason to the root of the Sunday School idea: 

“The division between religious and secular training is fundamen- 
tally erroneous. It implies a dualism of object, a divided object which 
no thinking man, whatever his views are, can really approve. If 
religious training is a good thing, do not attempt to divorce it from the 
general training of the mind.” 

Religion, therefore, must necessarily form an element in education. 
But who except the Church has care of religion and religious instruc- 
tion? Is not the Church, then, true to herself and true to the State 
when she provides schools that are steeped in a religious atmosphere? 

THE MOST FUNDAMENTAL REASON. 

But her right goes deeper still—it merges into a real duty. And 
as such she has always considered it. From the very beginning she 
built schools, and if there is aught remaining of olden literature and 
civilization, the world can thank the Church for it. 
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What title, then, can she claim? Simply and solely the right of 
parentage—not bodily, but spiritual parentage—spiritual but real. 


GIVEN BY CHRIST. 

That which the family is in the natural order, the Church is in 
the supernatural order. The child belongs to God: the Church is God 
made visible to us. The Church is a mother: she brings forth the child 
to the life of grace, by Baptism; she therefore has authority over all 
baptized. To her belongs the charge of its religious education, the 
care to develop and defend its supernatural life which it has received 
from her: it is her child. This is the most fundamental title of her 
rights. 

What follows from this? This—that she has a direct power over 
the spiritual, over the religious, the supernatural formation of the 
baptized. 


From Christ Himself the Church has received the supreme mission 
and command to instruct all mankind to the end of time. “Go, there- 
fore,” He said to the Apostles, and in their persons, to their successors, 
“and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe whatso- 
ever I have commanded you: and behold I am with you all days even 
to the consummation.”” Matth. 28 :19-20. 


FULLY EQUIPPED. 

Did Christ give her a command without at the same time endowing 
her and fitly furnishing her with all the necessary means to fulfill it? 
It is unthinkable. What do we see? 


The divine deposit of truth, unmixed with any error, has been con- 
fided to her. Why? To keep it in books? To preserve it in some 
strong box or museum? No! For the sake of men—to clear up 
minds. 

The treasure of the sacraments has been entrusted to her. Why? 
To grace her temples like ornaments of wood or stone or precious 
metal for curious people to gaze upon? No! For souls—that she may 
produce, nourish and restore the life of grace in souls of men. 

Her maternal authority, infallible and absolutely safe and trust- 
worthy in matters of faith and morals, has therefore at its disposition 
efficacious means to preserve her children from error, the evil of the 
mind—and from vice, the evil of the will. So has Christ endowed her 
to exercise her great power and right of securing the supernatural 
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formation of Christians—that is, their religious and moral instruction. 

How does it penetrate into the home and teach the child from its 
very infancy—its plastic years? Through the parents. They must 
give the child its first instructions, and that with care commensurate 
to the importance of this instruction—but under the direction of the 
Church and with her aid. From the Church they are to get what they 
must give to the child. 


BY RIGHT OF CONSEQUENCE. 

This point gained, we can readily see the consequence. With that 
right which Christ gave the Church over the religious formation of 
mankind, was placed on her shoulders the obligation of preserving 
this instruction intact, and of defending it against every attack, cost 
what it may. It is not a tyrannical imposition—it is a boon, it is a 
favor, it is a supreme benefit which Christ conferred on souls, that 
there is one who, cost what it may, will help us to preserve the pearl 
of great price, our Faith. 


To do this, however, it is clear that she must have effective sur- 
veillance over the entire instruction of the child, in order to banish 
from it anything calculated to endanger the purity of its faith and 
morals. We saw above the close connection which great thinkers and 
educators see between religion and all life, and hence all instruc- 
tion. But more than this, the power which Christ gave he: would be 
inefficacious and simply illusory, if she had not the right and the 
means to prevent the teaching of profane sciences from compromising 
the beliefs and ruining the morals of the children. And if we except 
perhaps mathematics, is there any science that does not on one side 
or another, touch religious questions—especially as these sciences are 
taught today ? 


True, this power and competency may be called indirect; for it 
does not apply except in as far as profane subjects come in contact 
with religion. But in consequence, in denouncing to Christian parents 
the schools that are hostile and or simply dangerous, in forbidding 
books animated with an anti-Catholic spirit, the Bishops simply fulfill 
a rigorous duty of their Pastoral charge, nothing else. They are not 
true Bishops—shepherds of their flocks—if they fail to do so. They 
can therefore bring ecclesiastical penalties upon parents who rebel 
against such admonishments, for these parents render themselves seri- 
ously culpable in exposing their children to loss of faith. 
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This reasoning is so logical that honest and unbiased non-Catholics 
readily admit its correctness. For instance, the editor of a non-Catholic 
New England Journal of Education, wrote: 


“There is one Church which makes religion an essential in educa- 
tion, and that is the Catholic Church, in which mothers teach their 
faith to the infants at the breast in their lullaby songs, and whose 
Sisterhoods and Brotherhoods and priests imprint their religion on 
souls as indelibly as the diamond marks the hardest glass. They in- 
grain their faith in human hearts when most plastic to the touch. Are 
they wrong? Are they stupid? Are they ignorant that they found 
schools, academies, colleges in which religion is taught? Not if a man 
be worth more than a dog, or the human soul, with eternity for dura- 
tion, is of more value than the span of animal existence for a day. If 
they are right then we are wrong.” 

That is the crux of the whole matter: the supreme importance of 
the soul and faith. Given that, the Church’s authority and vigilance 
in regard to teaching is simply God’s supreme boon to man. 


THE CHURCH AND THE FAMILY. 


But does not this give the Church power to interfere with family 
rights? The question is really without meaning. If family rights are 
God-given rights—and we insisted that they are—then the infallible 
authority of the Church will not and cannot interfere in any sense 
with them, or it would not be infallible. In fact, is it not a matter of 
history that the family never flourished so brightly as when the Church 
was influential? Brunetiere, the great French critic and convert, said: 

“This right of the child—how shall we contest it, we who know that 
it came into the Western world only through Christianity? Even 
today it does not exist except in Christian societies.” 

Was there ever such a champion for the rights of the child and 
the rights of the family as precisely the Church? And is there today 
anyone who stands as unflinchingly for the preservation of these 
rights? 

The noblest of ancient pagans, Plato, in his ideal Republic, advo- 
cates the killing of the mal-formed and the abandonment of crippled 
children: let them die. The Romans, indeed, inscribed on the title 
pages of their books such poetic maxims as: “Res sacra miser, Maxima 
debetur puero reverentia”—“A sacred thing is the helpless one, the 
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greatest reverence is due the child.” In reality, however, even at the 
time of the Czsars and Antonines, when Roman culture was at its 
height, it was taken as a matter of course that a father exposed his 
child before the door and let it die of cold and hunger, if it did not 
please him to take it up. This practice lasted till Constantine and no 
honest conscience was stirred with indignation and not even Seneca 
seemed to have been surprised. And with our modern return to 
paganism, despite the influences of Christianity, such sentiments are 
again, here and there, expressed—of course, under some cultured, high- 
sounding name. 

The Church, on the contrary, has imposed on herself at all times 
the hardest sacrifices to safeguard the rights of its infants. It has 
multiplied the houses of preservation from moral and physical evil: 
it has covered both worlds with her schools, her asylums and her 
workers chosen from the flower of youth; it has gathered under shel- 
tering wings the abandoned, and cared for the sick; it has created for 
mission countries that admirable league called “The Holy Childhood,” 
which has saved so many innocent victims devoted to death by pagan 
barbarity. 

Thus has the Church shown herself the divinely endowed custodian 
of the highest, the eternal rights of families and children, and vindi- 
cated her competency to watch over the education of them. 


The grace of purity comes only from Our Lord. Communion gives 
it, increases it, strengthens it, preserves and maintains it against all the 
assaults of hell, the flesh and the devil—Pere Eymard. 


SPRING 


The flowers awoke and rubbed their eyes. 
They thought themselves in Paradise. 

A million birds began to sing, 

So balmy was the breath of Spring. 


The willows bent above the brook 
With very joy their catkins shook, 
And blushed to see their happy eyes 
Reflecting lights of morning skies. 
W. T. Bond, C. Ss. R. 
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The. Undercurrent 
AN INCIDENT OF MOTHER’S DAY 
J. W. FEeNnNELLy, C.Ss.R. 


Of course it was over. Gone and well nigh forgotten like Christmas 
and New Year’s and Easter and all the other days that form the land- 
marks along the roadway of the year. Lester Mennen had seen to it 
that this day dedicated to Mother had not gone without its meed of 
glorification. There had been flowers, candy and a little party given 
by his children, at which only the family had been present, and the 
day had passed quite pleasantly. Mother had seemed satisfied. But 
then, she was always satisfied. He could never remember a time 
when she was not satisfied. Even when little Tom and Lucy had had 
the measles together and she had been forced to bear the brunt of the 
work of caring for them, she had never showed any signs of dis- 
satisfaction ; so she must have been satisfied. And she did not show 
any signs of dissatisfaction on Mother’s Day; in fact, when he thought 
carefully, she had even seemed to enjoy it all. 

He picked up his New York paper and looked at a caustic editorial 
again; read it thoughtfully as he had read several times already. He 
had intended to look only at the stock reports as usual; not that he 
had any investments in view—he laughed at the mere idea of that— 
but it was a hobby of his. And his eye had fallen on this disquieting 
bit of editorial comment. 

“Crepe-hanger!” he commented. “Hits right between the eyes, at 
that!” he added to himself. “Every point well made; ten to one she 
was too tired to enjoy it all; Sunday is her busy day; and she did have 
to call four times to get me up for Mass; and I guess I was a trifle 
disgruntled at breakfast, but who isn’t when he gets up in the morn- 
ing; and she did have to hurry like fury to get the little ones ready, 
too; and then hurried off herself to the last Mass, after she had ar- 
ranged everything for dinner. Some morning, come to think of it! 
That editor must have had a telescope turned on our house; a telescope 
with an X-ray attachment, for he saw through the walls without any 
effort. Well, it’s gone now; we'll do better next year.” And with 
this period of unwonted self-examination ended, he turned again to 
his desk and tried to work his way through the pile of office routine 
work in front of him. 
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In all their twenty years of married life, Lester Mennen and his 
wife had never had a real quarrel. Arguments there had been and 
many of them; trifling misunderstandings had often thrown a cloud 
across the sun, but cloud-like they had passed, with the sun shining 
brighter than before. They had never possessed wealth as the world 
considers wealth; but on the other hand, they had never felt want. 
When the hard times struck the country after the war, Mennen was 
one of the fortunate ones who had held his job. He had felt year 
by year the significance of the poetic phrase, “the even tenor of his 
way,” and he laughed whenever it occurred to him. 


“And yet that confounded paper has made me wonder,” he mused 
as he dodged an automobile on his way across a down-town street and 
turned the last corner toward home, “whether after all, a few clashes 
or disturbances or something might have not been better after all. It 
is only in such circumstances that people show themselves.” 


“Daddy, don’t you know me any more!” He jumped back in sur- 
prise. His youngest daughter, “Dot” for short, but on the Baptismal 
record, Dorothy, was pulling at his coat. “I been a-walking along side 


of you from the corner and you didn’t see me. Mother let me come 
to meet you.” 


“Well, well, little Princess, I’ve been dreaming.” He caught her 
up in his arms and perched her on his shoulder and so gayly proceeded 
to the cottage he called his home. Many a man looked enviously after 
them, but they were too engrossed with the day’s news of home as 
narrated in her original fashion by diminutive Dot, to take notice. 

“And you know what, Daddy, we snuck in so quiet this afternoon, 
Jimmy and me; we was playing hide ’n’ seek; an’ Mamma told us not 
to hide in the front room because we might scratch the furniture, but 
we just had to, ’cause Tom knew all the other places in the yard and 
we didn’t want to get caught just once, so we snuck in, an’ what do 
you think we saw!” She put her arms around his neck and leaned 
down from her seat on his shoulder to see how he was taking this 
announcement of their disobedience. But his abstracted look showed 
her that he had not been paying attention. She pulled his ear genfly. 

“You ain’t listening!” 


“Oh, yes, I was,” he answered as he placed her again on his shoul- 
der; “but Daddy is a little tired, and maybe he was dreaming just a 
little bit. But really he was listening.” 
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“Dreaming! That’s funny. Never knew you could dream when 
you're awake. Least-wise, never till today.” 


They proceeded in silence for a few yards, then Dot broke the 
spell. 

“That really is funny.” Her father looked up and saw that her 
nose was wrinkled into a little knot and her forehead furrowed, but 
there was a note of decision in her voice. He laughed. 

“What is funny, Dot?” 


“Your dreaming, when I was going to tell you what happened— 
what Jimmy and me saw when we snuck into the front room this 
afternoon like I told you when you said you was dreaming—’cause 
that’s just what we saw. Mamma was sitting there at the piano and 
she had some of Sister’s music in her hand and she was staring at the 
flowers you got for her yesterday; and she was dreaming, ’cause she 
didn’t say nothing when we snuck, and she was dreaming with her ~ 
eyes wide open!” 

Her father listened with interest. Somehow this bit of news fitted, 
in fact, dovetailed with what he had been thinking about all afternoon. 
There was something in what the editor said after all. 


“Dotty, little girl, there are two big people in this country that have 
the clue to a mystery for me; and one of them is way over in New 
York and the other—that’s you—just thinks about it and doesn’t know 
it. Isn’t that wonderful?” 


They were ascending the front steps before she vouchsafed an an- 
swer to this cryptic remark. 
“Daddy,” she asked thoughtfully, “what’s a clue?’ He laughed 


again, then placed her gently on the floor as he greeted his wife at 
the threshold. 


During supper, he studied the group around him thoughtfully. 
They were a family to be proud of. Margaret, the oldest, was busy 
helping her mother attend to the wants of the rest; Jack, the oldest 
boy, was busily engaged staving off starvation; Jimmy, no less 
busily engaged further along the table, and opposite them the twins, 
Tom and Lucy. Near his wife, little Dorothy was engrossed in the 
occupation of wielding a knife and fork, emblems of a recent promo- 
tion from the use of a spoon. When Margaret and her mother had 
taken their places, the picture was complete; the dark, well-arranged 
hair of the younger girl contrasting—with mutual favor—with the 
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silvery waves that crowned her mother’s head ; but the furrows of care 
and much labor in the mother’s face were set in stronger relief by 
comparison with the full, youthful features of the daughter. There 
was no doubt about it, however, she was satisfied, contented, happy. 
And yet, what could she have been dreaming about? Whatever it was, 
whatever it could be, once discovered, it would be the cause of a new 
Mother’s Day being observed in the Mennen household. If it would 
be discovered! He knew what little hope there was of that, if it de- 
pended on any revelation on the part of that devoted, little helpmate 
that had been his most faithful partner through life. 


But the revelation came sooner than expected. Dorothy was the 
means of unraveling the clue. 


During a heavy rain, a few days later, she and Jimmy decided to 
invade the attic. It was so spooky, and so full of old clothes and 
furniture and things, that they could play almost anything from hide 
and seek to store; and still have material with which to invent new 
games to their hearts’ content. 


After an hour of blissful tumbling around the relics of days gone 
by, Jimmy disappeared. Dorothy was frightened, thinking he might 
have dropped down between the walls at the sides where the floor was 
not quite complete. She began to call him. After a while she heard 
a muffled response from a dark corner of the place. On climbing over 
an old couch, she saw her brother, down on the floor, with an old box 
between his knees. 


“Pitchers!” he remarked briefly, holding up some faded tintypes of 
the kind that were the vogue many years ago. 


“O-oh! Bring ’em out in the light!” shouted Dorothy gleefully. 


Together they carried the box to a window; and there they were 
when their father returned from work. He missed their chattering 
voices at the door, and on inquiring after them, learned that they 
were enjoying themselves in the attic. The sudden notion struck him, 
that this would be a unique way of whiling away the minutes till sup- 
per. His wife laughed at him. 


“Wait a while, Lester; you have plenty of time before the period 
of second childhood begins.” 

“It should never have to begin,” he answered cheerily as he bounded 
up the stairs. “Remember, ‘Unless ye become as little children.’—” 
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“All right, then. Begin your preparation for heaven now!” she 
answered as he disappeared around the corner of the landing. 


He discovered the two children, seated amidst a pile of letters, 
pamphlets and pictures. In a second he was with them, and was busily 
answering their questions regarding the people on the pictures. 

What memories they brought back. There was one picture of him- 
self and his wife, taken before they were married. He, with a big 
Derby perched on his head, and cane held jauntily in his hand; she 
with the funny hat then in style, and the dress with full, balloon 
sleeves; and back of them, the crude ocean-scene featured by pho- 
tographers of that time. There was no “retouching,” no artificial trim- 
ming and lighting effects; pictures then were taken “for better or 
worse!” 

On ransacking the old box for more pictures, he drew out some 
papers he had never seen before. One was a musical program printed 
in German. He did not know the language, but he could recognize his 
wife’s maiden name, listed in several places on it. 

“Where did you get this box, Dot?” he asked gravely. 


“Jimmy found it in the corner, way over there.” She indicated 
the direction vaguely, as the place was becoming too dark to distinguish 
objects in that section of the attic very clearly. 

Slowly, almost reverently, he fingered the contents of the box. 
Old letters, programs of dances, programs of plays and entertainments, 
and a few more like the first he had discovered. The children became 
impatient when the explanations of the pictures ceased, but after sev- 
eral requests for more descriptions had gone unheeded, they proceeded 
to examine the remainder of the tintypes by themselves. 


Years had slipped away in a few minutes, and Mr. Mennen found 
himself back at the day when he had met the girl who was later to 
become his wife. As he looked at this long forgotten treasure trove of 
her girlhood days, forgotten only because of a more interesting, more 
sacred source of attention, he realized how little he knew of her life 
prior to the time he had met her. She had come from Austria, he 
knew, when she was young; had learned English quickly owing to 
previous training abroad; but beyond that he knew little or nothing 
except what later life had confirmed, namely, that she was the most 
wonderful girl in the world. 


As he sat there musing, Tom and Lucy came tumbling up the stairs. 


« 
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They had been visiting a schoolmate after school hours and had just 
returned home. The news that Daddy was up in the attic brought them 
up in a hurry. They never failed to have piles of fun when Dad 
played with them; and they figured they might get in at least a few 
minutes of sport before the summons to supper. But they found him 
deep in thought, and joined their smaller brother and sister in looking 
at the old pictures, almost undecipherable in the twilight. 

Soon heavier steps sounded on the stairs and Margaret entered, 
closely followed by Jack. 

“For heaven’s sake!” exclaimed the girl, “what on earth are you 
doing? Seems like a morgue. And mother has been calling you for 
the last five minutes.” 

“Just thinking,” her father answered slowly. “Dot and Jimmy 
discovered some very interesting old souvenirs up here this after- 
noon.” 

“As long as it was not a million dollars, I wouldn’t let it make 
me miss supper,” remarked Jack briskly. His father said nothing for a 
moment. 

“Margaret, did your mother ever tell you anything about her girl- 
hood in the old country?” The question was abrupt. 

“Why, yes, Daddy.” 

“Well, perhaps you can explain these programs. You have studied 
the language. They have me guessing.” He handed her the program 
he had seen first. 

“This is one of those programs she told me about, no doubt,” Mar- 
garet answered after examining it closely in the light of the window. 
“Oh, yes! But surely you knew how she had studied music in the old 
country, and was supposed to have a chance for a career till their 
family lost everything they had!” 

“No, I did not; or if I did, it escaped my memory completely.—I 
think I understand now.” 

“What’s the mystery, Dad?” asked Jack curiously. 

“When are you folks coming down to supper? The things have 
been on the table this long while.” The voice came, soft and clear up 
the stairs. And without ado, the procession started down in a hurry. 
Jack’s question remained unanswered till later in the evening. 


After perusing the sporting sheet, a matter of almost religious reg- 


ularity to him, Jack chanced to remark that Paderewski was going to 
be in the city the following week. 
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“Is that so?” asked his father. “On what day?” 

“Wednesday!” Such musical interest on the part of their father 
attracted the attention of all at once. 

“Well, then, I have to announce and proclaim to the Mellen family, 
that Wednesday is Mother’s Day in this house. And it is going to be 
repeated as often as there is a first-class artist in town.” He looked at 
his wife to see what effect this remark would have on her. 

She stared at him at first in sheer astonishment; then a great light 
shone in her eyes. She hid her face in her hands till all they could see 
were the neatly coiled waves of her silvery hair, with the wasted fingers 
half hidden in them, and the glint of her plain gold wedding ring. 

“And we never knew!” remarked Jack. 


THE RIGHT SORT OF A PLACE 





“Well, mother,” said the young lady of the house, as she came in 
with the freshness of the bright June air about her; “I guess it’s 
settled. Dad has found the ideal summer cottage for our vacation.” 

“Ts it really a fine place?” asked the mother. 

“Tt is ideal,” replied the girl. “There’s a lake, there are woods 
near by, there are fields and meadows, and there are nice people rent- 
ing cottages not so far away. It is, in one word, just the right sort 
of a place.” 

“And is there a church near by, where we can hear Mass on Sun- 
days and Holy Days? You know it isn’t the right sort of a place 
without that!” 

Good mother. She thinks of the essential things and she knows 
what will set her heart at rest concerning the children while they are 
enjoying the greater freedom of vacation days. God must never be 
forgotten; the duties toward Him are paramount. Just as you would 
not go without your meals, even during vacation, not because you feel 
it is a mere duty to appear at meals three times a day, but because 
you realize that on the fulfillment of this duty depends also your 
health and strength. So our duties toward God—prayer, Mass, Com- 
munion—create health and strength of soul. 


Men have more need to be taught how to pity the sufferings of 
others, than how to bear their own. 
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The Social Malady 


av, QUACK PRACTITIONERS 
A. F. Browne, C.Ss.R. 


It is evident from what has been said, that the moral condition of 
society today is far from reassuring; and in particular as regards our 
own country, the American Catholic hierarchy in their recent joint 
pastoral letter, have declared that America is at present passing through 
a crisis, the greatest in the history of the country. It is quite evident 
from the tone of our press, and the utterances of the leaders of thought 
and activity, that the country is well aware that the times are greatly 
out of joint, and that the outlook is ominous in the extreme. The 
symptoms of social disease have become so alarming, as to compel 
general interest and discussion. 


Likewise there is no lack of plans and schemes for reconstruction. 
In the crucial problem of economics, cooperative business methods 
seem by far and away to offer the sanest and safest mode of pro- 
cedure to equalize the badly unbalanced state of modern business. But 
let it be here remarked, that in this and other plans whose scope has 
to do with external manifestations of social distress, their ultimate 
success depends in great measure on the moral principles which move 
the individual conscience to sincere and honest cooperation. Without 
this safeguard, greed and selfishness will only express itself in some 
other malignant form. Which only leads us back to the statement that 
the social malady is the outgrowth of a diseased condition of man’s 
moral nature, and that the only adequate and permanent cure must 
be applied to the souls of men. Not that rules and laws to control 
man’s social relations are unnecessary. Far from it. But it is religion 
and religion alone which can supply the motive which will render 
society willing to abide by such laws. 


And under the guise of religion many remedies are being urged, 


some of them so sadly incompetent, that it is little wonder that men 
today are prone to consider all the expedients offered by religion as 
impracticable and fantastic in the extreme. In other words, there are 
so many self-convicted quacks practicing on society today under the 
name of religion, that men are beginning to think that all religion is 
a hoax and a humbug. Pragmatism, Theosophy, New Thought, Reli- 
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gious Indifference, together with a very Babel of so-called Christian 
Denominations—Dowieites, Holy Rollers, Angel Dancers, Ethical 
Society, and so on—have certainly had one very marked effect on men’s 
minds in that they have brought men to believe that there is no such 
thing as definite religious truth; or if there is, it is impossible for us 
to discover it. 


“What is truth?” asked Pontius Pilate of Jesus Christ, and because 
he thought the question futile, he asked it cynically, and did not even 
wait for an answer. The selfsame question reechoes in the world to- 
day, and is asked with much the same cynicism and hopelessness. It 
may sound greatly like a paradox, but it is the truth that religion, so- 
called (I add the word advisedly), has done more than any other cause 
to breed agnosticism and atheism in the minds of men. 


I have not the time to analyze many of these religious movements ; 
but there are principally two which are arousing public interest in 
America today, and of these I would speak briefly. I refer to Chris- 
tian Science, and the New Religion of Spiritism. 


Christian Science is rather a recent deparature in the field of 
religion, having as its foundress a certain Mary Baker Glover Eddy, 
who was born in New Hampshire in 1821. She received little educa- 
tion in the class-room, but she tells us that she learned a great deal of 
Latin, Greek and Hebrew from a brother who was a student of Dart- 
mouth. 


At the time of Mrs. Eddy’s youth, New England was displaying 
a keen interest in Mesmerism, and Spiritism, and the lady was caught 
up by the enthusiasm of the popular fad. The great turning point 
in her life was when she came in contact with Dr. Phineas Quimby 
of Portland, Me. At the time he was making extensive use of the 
power of suggestion in his medical practice, or what we now term 
Faith Healing. Later Mrs. Eddy disclaimed all indebtedness to 
Quimby; whether justly or not, does not concern us. Suffice it to 
say, that it was after her treatment at the hands of Quimby, that she 
began to propagate her new gospel of a religion of healing by faith. 
In her book on Science and Health, speaking of the new religion, she 
tells us: “Christian Science is based on the teachings of Scripture, 
which it interprets, giving the Christ principle in divine metaphysics 
which heals the sick and sinner. It explains all cause and effect as 
mental, and shows the scientific relation of man to God.” 
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The definition is a bit hazy, and still leaves us wondering just what 
is Christian Science. This much, however, is certain. That whatever 
else this new cult is, it is neither Christian nor Scientific. The as- 
sumption of the name is certainly a tribute to the two great factors in 
modern civilization, but it is nevertheless an affront both to Chris- 
tianity and to Science. In this new religion every distinctive doctrine 
of Christianity is deliberately set aside. With an underlying phi- 
losophy of Pantheistic Idealism; which asserts that mind is the only 
reality ; that matter has no objective existence; that our bodies are only 
projections of our imagination, it makes practically the entire field of 
scientific research a mythical unreality; while at the same time it im- 
plicity denies the Incarnation, the creation, the fall of man, the idea 
of sin in general, the Redemption, and the Last Judgment—doctrines 
which used to be considered very essential to Christianity. 


And this if you please is the hidden meaning of the Gospels’ as 
known only to Christ and the favored few. Well, why not? If Protes- 
tantism lays down as a fundamental principle that everyone is free to 
interpret God’s Word for himself, Mrs. Eddy has just as much right 
to give us her rather naive and startling version, as had those other 
would-be reformers of the work of Jesus Christ. But the cult is gain- 
ing ground. Admitted. But it is not its tangled doctrine of the super- 
natural which is making it popular, but the healing phase. This is 
erroneously supposed to be a discovery of Mrs. Eddy, whereas in 
reality it is as old as humanity. It was used by the ancient Egyptian 
priests; and Plato in his “Republic” and elsewhere in his writings 
speaks very clearly on the subject. In the medical profession today, 
many physicians know nothing of Christian Science, yet all recognize 
the value of suggestion in Therapeutics. The idea has been popular- 
ized by Mrs. Eddy, and in so far she has rendered a service to hu- 
manity ; but why in God’s name call it a religion? Or why call that 
theory a science, which denies the reality of the very world in which 
we live? If this be true, people are certainly worrying excessively 
about the high cost of living, when a modicum of faith will teach us 
that we need no food or clothing, since our mortal bodies are merely 
figments of the imagination. Religion, what things are done in thy 
name! 


But the end is not yet. Latterly step forward Sir Oliver Lodge, 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, Professor Hyslop, Russel Wallace, and Mr. 
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Basil King, and lo! we have a new revelation, a brand new religion, 
and that with the dignity of scientific approval. They. tell us with 
sage assurance that there are such things as spirits. How interesting! 
Christianity taught that centuries ago; science denied it apodictically ; 
and now forsooth science, instead of eating humble pie, must play the 
role of an explorer and discoverer in the hitherto unknown. So then 
the Bible story of Saul and the Witch of Endor is not altogether a 
pretty myth after all? The gospel report of Christ and the demoniac 
is not so very unscientific? There really do exist spirits disemhodied ? 
We have known that ever so long. 

But what of the new Revelation? Ah, there’s the rub! No one 
seems exactly to know what it is. Least of all the apostles of the new 
cult. Their reports are woefully at variance, they defy all logical 
analysis. In fact the spirits themselves seem to be outrageously mis- 
taken about their own land. Sir Arthur describes a very peaceful, 
happy elysium; Mr. King informs us of evil spirits whose only occu- 
pation is fighting. 

Well, after testing their various messages one is prone by force of 
logic to come to the conclusion that these spirits are the most inveterate 
pack of liars that have ever engaged the attention of men. And 
doesn’t the Scripture say something some place about the devil being 
the Father of Lies? History has a great deal to say about Necro- 
mancy and the Black Art in the days when the world was admittedly 
uncivilized. Can it be that the present age is reverting to such things? 
Wouldn’t it be rather discouraging if these loquacious spirits proved to 
be only the tiresome, humdrum, unscientific devils of the Scripture? 
A very popular, and very morbid fad, to be sure; but a religion, a 


new revelation! I had much rather the old-fashioned Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 


In an essay contest held recently in Brooklyn, the three winners 
were from Catholic schools: Bertha Reithmayr, Anna Geyer, and 
Loretta Bradley. Over 2,000 essays were submitted by pupils of public 
and Catholic parochial schools. The subject was: “How can the 
American Legion best serve the Country.” 


* * * 


In an essay contest conducted by the Fort Wayne Saturday Night, 
and open to all public, parochial and private schools, nine out of ten 
prizes awarded were won by pupils of the Central Catholic High 
School, conducted by the Brothers of the Holy Cross. 
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His Honor, The Halfback 


CHAP. II. ROSES AND ROMANCE 
J. W. Brennan, C.Ss.R. 


The enthusiasm over spring training rustled a little, and died. 
Even the prospects of producing a winning team the next fall had 
failed to bring out more than half of the expected number of appli- 
cants. And conspicuously absent were the majority of the letter-men 
of that year. Dunbar noted the situation in silence, tightened his lips 
and went to work. Success meant bread and butter to him, for he was 
under a one-year contract, and failure to deliver the goods would 
mean a farewell testimonial banquet in his honor, and no renewed 
contract. 


There were just twenty-five men present in uniform when Kelly 
and Ted strolled into the grounds together. Some were gathered in 
groups chatting with students who had come to see the fun, others 
whiled away the time, throwing forward passes to each other. With- 
out waiting to exchange greetings, Kelly seized a ball and called Ted 
over to one side where he explained the best method of getting a long, 
high punt. Kelly did not rank high as a kicker on the team, but he 
knew all about it. 


Dunbar arrived shortly after Ted’s lesson had begun; just in time 
to see the ball, propelled by Ted’s foot, sail lazily into the air, and float 
out toward the group waiting for it in the field. He noted the clumsy 
way one player ran forward to receive it; saw him stretch his arms 
out as if in entreaty, heard the ball thud against the player’s manly 
chest, then bound gayly back upon the field. The coach laughed grimly 
to himself. 

“You fellows will have to get a little more snap into your work,” 
he told the players who had gathered around for instructions, “for you 
have a lot to unlearn and a few things to learn between now and 
September. But get one thing into your heads. I know that there 
are a number of last year’s squad who have not come out for practice. 
Their letters don’t mean a thing to me. When the whistle blows for 
the first game, the best man for the position goes in, letter or no let- 
ter ; it’s the survival of the fittest.” 


Then by way of introduction, he lined them up for fifteen minutes 
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of army calisthenics. That was a new one on the crowd, and aroused 
no little disgust. To Ted, it brought back too many memories of 
drill sergeants and hard bunks and early reveilles to make it enjoy- 
able. But when he saw the valiant Kelly trying to unravel the kinks 
in his back, and Coraza wildly swinging his arms in time to the count, 
while the rugged face of Cronin was beaded with sweat and furrowed 
with anxiety, all trace of fatigue was forgotten. He could not help 
feeling secretly gratified when he noticed that he stood this brief 
strain better than the rest. Army experience had been of some use 
after all. 


“Lay off, fellows,” shouted Dunbar, finally. ‘“You’ve got enough 
for a while.” The crowd obeyed instantly. 

“Tsn’t he the little mind-reader,” panted Kelly as he turned to see 
how Ted had stood it. “Why, you big stiff, you’re not even sweat- 
ing!” 

“Why should I?” laughed Ted. “People are paying Walter Camp 
a royalty for the privilege of performing just those stunts in their 
‘Daily Dozen’ every day; and I am getting the privilege free! You 
don’t seem to appreciate it, Tom.” Kelly walked away without a word 


and threw himself at full length on the grass to rest and get his 
breath. 


When the usual routine practice was over and the shower and rub- 
down had been followed by an hour of “skull-practice” in the rudi- 
ments of the game, the crowd quietly voted the new coach “A brick!” 


“T tell you fellows,” remarked Kennedy, captain of the team, as 
they were leaving the gymnasium, “he’s the real article. It’s a long, 
long way to old September, but we’re going to get there.” 


Kelly and Ted walked home together. 

“Say, Ted, did you take notice of the gang standing along the side- 
lines?” 

“Not particularly, Tom. I was too busy. This football business 
is Choctaw to me. What was wrong with them?” 


“Three of this year’s star back-field men were there, watching 
Dunbar teach you his trick punting, and with them was Charley Red- 
den of the Times sporting staff.” 


“Well, what of it? I didn’t do much to interest them.” 


“I know; but they can see that you have weight, and are in trim, 
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and that Dunbar has singled you out from the start for some special 
training—” 

“I should think so. Till today, I didn’t know football from ping- 
pong.” 

“And you don’t know much more yet, compared with what you’ve 
got to learn. But there’s no reason why you should not make good. 
Anyhow, keep an eye on those birds—and don’t say much. There’s 
going to be fun aplenty before Dunbar gets through with this business. 
He saw them, too. And by the way, all four of them belong to the 
Alpha Sig.” 

Kelly swung around a corner, leaving Ted to proceed along a very 
thoughtful journey home. 

From that time on, the Collins’ evening meal was never devoid of 
conversation. Even Virginia, with her enthusiastic accounts of work 
in the class-room, had to remain in the background. Between the tech- 
nique of punting, which had become a specialty for Ted, and the dry 
but instructive “skull practice” with its maze of formations and plays, 
the family was sure of one item on the evening menu, “Football!” 
Virginia tried a caustic “dry up!” once, but the effect was only tran- 
sient. 

“Do you know, mother,” remarked Mr. Collins over his pipe one 
evening, as he quietly watched his son throw his hat on his head and 
rush out to meet Kelly, “I think this football is doing our boy good.” 

“Well,” she answered reluctantly, “it isn’t so bad, as long as it is 
only practice; but I hate to think of September. I can see him coming 
home with his arms broken and his face all cut to pieces and maybe 
a rib out of place, and they say these athletes have heart trouble when 
they get through.” 

“September is a long ways off. If he sticks that long, it will be 
a miracle. I’m not afraid of the injuries if he keeps fit, except for 
the heart; and as for that, well, he’s about the age when—” 

“Patrick Collins, you know very well, I did not mean anything 
as silly as that.” Her husband chuckled, then discreetly changed the 
subject. ‘ 

The tempest of sentimental love-affairs so often associated with 
ambitious sproutings of down on upper lips and premonitory cracking 
of youthful voices had never bothered Ted. He had had too much 
fun teasing his sister about her “boy friends” to bother about the pos- 
sibility of his ever being considered in the same light. 
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“And did you notice,” continued Mr. Collins, puffing huge clouds 
of pale, blue smoke toward the ceiling, “the new friends he has made. 
Take that lad who came here this evening. He is working his way 
through school. And last night, they were here till you had all gone 
to bed, working over some of their studies. If that lad is a type of 
the burly football players, it is worth being one, even at the risk of a 
broken arm.” 


“Don’t you think there are hundreds of others just as earnest who 
do not try to enjoy themselves by tearing around like wild animals and 
doing their best to crack their skulls?” Mrs. Collins had deep and 
lasting hatred of the game based on information drawn from her 
reading. 

“Maybe, maybe,” he conceded; “but just the same, Ted had not 
met any of them till now; and what is more, he never displayed the 
energy and interest in his studies that he is showing since he started 
this practice. All I say is, if it does him good, both with regard to his 
studies and his companionship, it is worth the risk, if there is any.” 

“Tf!” She said no more. Argument she felt was useless. 

The little squad made swift progress under the intensive training 
of their new coach. Owing to the small number of players, he was 
able to give each individual attention. And the gallery of spectators 
increased daily. 

On the last day of the time allotted for this work, Dunbar lined 
up the players for a final practice. It was an unusually cool day, with 
the crisp tang of autumn rather than the sleep-inducing balm of spring 
in the air. After the usual preliminaries, Dunbar arranged the squad 
in two teams and a real game began. Ted was assigned to the back- 
field. 

At first the contest was well carried out, but it was spring, and 
in spite of the cool breeze, the game became listless. To relieve the 
teams, kicking was resorted to, and the gallery became more interested. 
Ted’s team was getting the worst of it as most of the stars had been 
put on the other side. But they did not weaken and the students 
along the sidelines cheered them exclusively. Suddenly a new note 
appeared in the famous old “Locomotive” yell, a distinctly soprano 
tone. The crowd looked around at once, and found that a big, blue 
touring-car had been parked near the sidelines, and its occupants, a 
crowd of girls from a neighboring Academy, were lustily joining their 
cheers to those of the student spectators. 
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“That confounded machine again,” grunted Dunbar to O’Rourke, 
the trainer, who was standing near by with a towel and a pail of water 
in his hand. The trainer was a man for the job, and constantly on the 
alert in case of an accident on the field. 


“So I see!” he returned. “That’s the bunch that came in yester- 
day. Broke things up, too. Watch these fellows fumble and boot the 
ball around, now!” No sooner said than done. 

Ted’s side fumbled, the other recovered the ball. Kelly, who was 
playing in the backfield for that side, dropped back to kick. Ted 
dropped back to receive it. His position brought him only a few yards 
from the sidelines and well within the range of teasing students. 

“Atta boy, Collins; watch your step!” and a number of similar bits 
of advice were hurled at him from his friends and acquaintances. 

The signal was called, the ball snapped, and Kelly sent a wicked, 
twirling punt right at the waiting Ted. As a bit of football technique, 
it was worthless; as a joke on Ted, it was superb. 

The ball rose lazily, seemed to stop up near the clouds, veered a 
trifle to one side under the influence of the wind and began to drop. 
Ted ran forward, saw he had misjudged it, then keeping his eye on 
the ball, retreated as it advanced. Just as it was near him, he swung 
around, and stretched out his arm to catch it. 

“Q-oh! How cunning!” came a voice apparently just over his 
shoulder. He looked around, startled. The ball thumped against his 
shoulder and before he could recover, bounced straight into the hands 
of one of his opponents who carried it over the line for a touch- 
down. 

“Three cheers for our hero!” shouted one of the students, and a roar 
went up from the laughing crowd. To them, Ted as a football player 
was a joke. “You've got to give it to him; he saved a mud-guard from 
getting scratched!” At the far end of the field, Dunbar was express- 
ing his views on the blue machine in no uncertain terms to his asso- 
ciate O’Rourke. And that worthy, towel and pail and all, had started 
out to tell the girls to get off the grounds, when Dunbar, alive to the 
ridiculous side of the affair, called him back. 


The game went on for a few minutes more, when again Kelly’s 
side decided to kick. Again the signal was called, again Kelly sent 
the ball twirling wickedly, straight toward the blue target, with its 
waving handkerchiefs and shrill cheering. Ted saw through the ruse, 
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but there was nothing to be done but to go after that ball. The wind 
had shifted a trifle, and to his dismay, he saw the ball was traveling 
farther and farther toward the sidelines. This time he gauged the 
distance correctly, and discovered that the heavy ball was destined to 
land out of bounds and in the machine. That was too much of a joke, 
and without any hesitation, he rushed across the field, looked up once 
to get his bearings, then jumping on the running board of the auto- 
mobile, managed to knock down the ball before it crashed into the 
occupants. The effort threw him off his balance and he fell forward. 
There was a lull in the caustic applause of the students as the ball 
descended, a lull that was broken by a genuine yell of approbation as 
Ted picked himself up from the ground. But that ended the day for 
him. And Dunbar thought, too, that there had been enough of a good 
thing and put an end to the game which had become a farce. Kelly 
slipped off before the irate Ted could meet him. But the fun wasn’t 
over. 

When the crowd had assembled in the gymnasium after their 
shower and rubdown, they opened fire. 


“Pretty good, for one day!” remarked Kennedy. “You're due for 
a column at least in the Ladycrest weekly. That was Miss Redden’s 
party you—er—rescued this afternoon.” 

“Rather, Miss Redden, herself, Charlie Redden’s sister,” corrected 
Kelly’s booming voice from a safe place in the rear of the group. 
“Order your Sunday paper now and watch the full-page photograph!” 
Ted turned and rushed out of the door. 


On Sunday, he did buy a copy of the paper, just to see what Red- 
den would do to the squad after that miserable showing. It was all 
there, two columns with headlines, his own name occupying the second 
scarehead. And in the cartoon section was a ludicrous representation 
of himself, pulling an abnormally large football out of the air, while 
a bevy of feminine hands were bracing his shoulders against the shock. 
And the copy was worse; Redden had evidently sharpened his wit in 
the interim, for he expended all his vocabulary of caustic terms in that 
write-up. And most galling of all was his omniscient prophecy over 
the prospects for the next year. According to him, the salvation of 
the team depended on the return of the missing stars to the game 
before September. 
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After Mass, Kelly met him and they discussed the article. The 
joke Kelly had played had dwindled into an airy phantom beside this 
journalistic tirade. 

“So he thinks you are a joke, does he?” remarked Kelly. “Perhaps 
he might have another thought coming. I’ve got a notion we can slip 
it over on him and make him look absolutely foolish.” 

“Let me in on it,” Ted exclaimed heartily. “After that line of rot 
I'll be with you.” 

“How about coming out to our summer cottage on Lake Wingra 
this summer, and putting in a little time on training.” 

“Got to work. I’m paying most of my own way through school.” 

“Well, you don’t work over the week-ends, do you?” 

“That’s a fact. Not a bad idea. It will be hot work during 
August, but no hotter than that scorching, and by no means as ma- 
licious.” 

“All right, then, it’s a date. I will get a few of the fellows to 
come along and we'll stage some real stuff for the family.” 


With this settled, Ted stuck the paper under his arm and strode 
home. He found his father perusing a copy of the same paper, but 
said nothing. Mr. Collins looked at him queerly, but also said nothing. 
It was only when the family had assembled at dinner-time—the Collins’ 
not being among the four hundred, had dinner at noon—that Virginia 
opened fire. 

“Well, Ted, you did something worth while, at last. Julia Redden 
sent me a marked copy of their school paper and they have you written 
up big as life. Tell us about it!’ Ted looked toward his father, but 
found him choking. In a desperate effort to dodge Virginia’s request, 
he inquired about his father’s health. 

“Nothing wrong with me, at all, Ted. I was just thinking of 
something I read in today’s paper. I didn’t know you were made of 
hero-stuff ; but it looks as though the football business includes—” 

“Did you see that? That’s Redden for you. Well, let me tell you, 
I don’t know why he’s picking on me; but believe me, he’s going to 
change his chant before the big tune starts. If he thinks he can kill a 
fellow with ridicule, he’s mistaken. He tried it last year and got away 
with it; but Edwards isn’t coach any more. And the fellow he at- 
tacked was made captain this year.” He began to laugh. “Just the 
same it is funny!” 
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“T’ll bet his sister and he are having a real sociable time of it at 
home today,” remarked Virginia. “She sent me an invitation to her 
graduation, which takes place in two weeks, and also to the class 
‘prom’ which is next week. The invitation includes your honor, the 
half-back, on both occasions.” 


Ted dropped his fork with a clatter. The graduation was not so 
bad, for a person could sneak into a corner of the hall, suffer two hours 
of classical singing and lengthy speeches on the destinies of America’s 
rising generation, followed by the interminable ceremonies of the dis- 
tribution of diplomas, and escape with no greater damage than the 
price of a bouquet of flowers. But this “Prom!” 


“You needn’t think you’re going to get out of it,” remarked his 
sister, sharply, as she saw his discomfiture, “for I’m going, and mother 
won’t let me ge without you.” 


“Poor thing!” groaned Ted; and then subsided into silence as the 
rest began to laugh at him. As soon as grace had been said after the 
meal, Ted rushed to the telephone, called up Kelly and made an ap- 


pointment for a meeting that afternoon. He felt he needed con- 
solation. 


As a result of the meeting of this Ways and Means committee, 
Ted’s appearance at the class dance of the Academy was made with- 
out mishap. He did not step on any toes, enjoyed all the events on 
the program, led the Grand March with Miss Redden, who he found, 
was class president, and noticed her cynical brother busily writing 
notes on his reporter’s pad, and on the whole, came to the conclusion 
that life was taking a rather interesting turn. 


The interest tended to increase as time drew on toward the close 
of school. He had his own examinations to make and in the stress of 
preparation failed to take note of passing events. It took Kelly to 
keep him posted on the way events were shaping themselves. First, 
Redden had suddenly ceased filling his extra space in the sporting 
sheet with dismal forecastings of the next football season. And rumors 
were around that the coming examinations would be liable to imperil 
the eligibility of some of the old stars. Finally there was the com- 
mencement at the Academy to be attended. 


The evening of that event found Ted attired in a new Tuxedo. 
His chum Kelly came to meet him just as he was having a general 
parade before a full length mirror in his home. 
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“Oi yoi, what a Beau Brummel!” ejaculated Kelly as he stood in 
the doorway and took in the scene. “The lilies of the field in all their 
glory have nothing on you, old boy! Where did you rent the outfit?” 

“Didn’t rent it; it’s mine. I’m going to step this year!” 

“So I imagine.” Kelly in his own neat black suit, however, cut 
just as dashing a figure as the debonaire Ted. After Ted’s decided re- 
fusal to Virginia’s request that he subdue his unruly hair with a dash 
of brilliantine, the three departed. While Ted went around to hire a 
machine and call for Miss Redden—all according to his sister’s speci- 
fications—she and Kelly slipped off to a florists and procured a bouquet 
of roses. They signed Ted’s name to the card. 

The evening was uneventful till the informal reception after the 
exercises. Then, after a period of distracted greetings and congratu- 
lations and tearful farewells to departing classmates, in which Ted 
found himself tossed about like a skiff in a maelstrom, Kelly announced 
to Virginia and her friend that he had a machine waiting for them. 
Miss Redden’s family, including the suave Charlie, were using their 
own machine; but Kelly wished to have some fun with the reporter. 

“Say, Kelly, you’ll be broke for a month after this,” whispered Ted. 
“Where did you get this limousine?” 

“Forget it. Did you see his face when we got into this machine? 
Sight! Wasn’t it? That’s all; as long as you saw him. Yeah! This 
was cheap compared to the fun I’m having out of it.” 

“What are you boys talking about?” asked Miss Redden. She was 
carrying just the bouquet of roses. 

“I was just about to remark to Ted here,” responded Kelly as he 
saw his friend staring thoughtfully out of the window, “that our rising 
generation, our young people, especially our young men, when they 
flop—er—when they fall—they fall hard.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


“And if our faith had given us nothing more 
Than this example of all womanhood 
So mild, so merciful, so strong, so good, 


So patient, peaceful, loyal, loving, pure, 


This were enough to prove it higher and truer 
Than all the creeds 
The world had known before.” 
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Catholic Anecdotes 


LITTLE CROSSES 








Little teasing troubles may look small beside the bigger ones, but 
they are not small when they fret and worry us every day and every 
hour of the day. 

It reminds one of the experience of an old soldier in the Crimean 
War: 

“T wur in the trenches afore Sebostopel,” he wrote, “till I took ill; 
then I wur sent down to Scutari, which wurn’t so bad, if you could 
move your arms or walk about. But to lie—as I seed some poor 
chaps,—widout the strength so much as to lift a finger to knock away 
the flies hangin’ round their eyes, an’ nose, an’ lips,—ah, that wur cruel, 
worse nor any fighting!” 

These little teasing troubles, may be the only ones that come into 
our daily life; and these, too, we must bear in union with the Cross of 
Christ. 


A TOUCHING STORY 





A touching story of the conversion of a little New York girl and 
her father was told by the Most Rev. Patrick J. Hayes, Archbishop of 
New York, in speaking before the Catholic Converts’ League here fol- 
lowing an address by Dom Bede Jarrett, the Provincial of the English 
Dominicans. Archbishop Hayes recently confirmed the girl and her 
father. 

“You might be interested in hearing of her conversion,” said the 
Archbishop. “Her parents were not Catholics and she was living in 
surroundings not acquainted with Catholic belief. But she had formed 
a habit of going into the Catholic Church. No one invited her but the 
Lord Himself. 

“The little girl used to go in and kneel down and pray. There her 
father discovered her. He warned her that he would punish her if 
he found her going into the church again. He found that she returned 
and he commenced abusing the Catholic pastor. He also abused the 
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Sisters in the parochial school. He tried to find out some Catholic 
people in the neighborhood who knew the little girl. But he could find 
none. The little gir] continued to go to church. 

“Then her father punished her, but the little one said: 

“‘T shall continue to go into the church because I know God is 
there. I have been talking to Him and He has been talking to me, 
and that church is not like your church.’ 

“The father gazed at the little one and then went away. On the 
morning I am speaking of, I confirmed the little girl and her father. 
For he had left the child after punishing her and gone away by himself 
and prayed. God had given him light.” 


OTHERS ARE DOING IT 





Joe came home with his clothes and even his curly hair all wringing 
wet. 

“T just knew the ice wasn’t strong enough,” he grumbled. 

“Then why did you slide?” asked auntie. 


“Cause all the other boys did,” said Joe. “So I had to, or they'd 
laugh.” 


“When I was a little girl, Joe,” replied auntie, “my father had a 
great flock of sheep. They were queer things; where one went all the 
rest followed. One day the big ram found a gap in the fence, and he 
thought it would be fun to see what was in the other field. So in he 
jumped, without looking where he was going, and down he tumbled 
to the bottom of an old dry well, where father used to throw stones 
and rubbish. The next sheep never stopped to see what had become 
of him, but just jumped right after, and the next and the next; al- 
though father tried to drive them back, and Watch, the sheep dog, 
barked his loudest. But they kept on jumping till the well was full. 
Then father had to pull them out as best he could, and the sheep at the 
bottom of the well were almost smothered to death.” 

“My, what silly fellows!” exclaimed Joe. 


Then he looked up at his aunt and said: ‘Oh, I see what it is now. 
I have been silly too. But I won’t do it again.” 


He who is cautious and careful in his words, frees his soul from 
many afflictions. 
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| Pointed Paragraphs 


WEDDING GIFTS 








There were two weddings. The one: Friends sent silver and 
gold, linen and painting, clocks and statuary, for wedding presents. 
Letters and telegrams brought good wishes from every side. At 
church, everyone stood on tip-toe to see the bride and groom as they 
passed up the aisle. All during the Mass they studied the bride’s 
dress. As they left the church, rice was thrown at the newly married 
couple. 

“It was a jolly wedding,” said a young man, when it was over. 

“Wasn’t her dress nifty and the music darling!” ejaculated a young 
lady. 

And all during Mass, two old mothers, that of the bride and that 
of the groom, knelt very devoutly, with lonely hearts, praying for the 
future happiness of their children. 

The other wedding: A former president of the parish club, in one 
of our cities, was to be married. No doubt, there were the usual 
presents; no doubt, the crowds came and were delighted with the 
music of the solemn nuptial Mass. But little was said of these things. 
What struck all beholders was, that all the members of the club that 
could be present went to Holy Communion and offered it for the hap- 
piness of the newly married couple. 

In sending out a letter to the members of the club, the committee 
which arranged this testimonial of real affection for the young man 
who was married, said: 

“This is a token worthy of a Catholic man; a remembrance that will 
be treasured by Jim, in memory’s sacred chambers, through all the 
years to come.” 


FOR EVERY NEED AND MOOD 





Looking over the ejaculatory prayers to the Sacred Heart which 
the Church has enriched with indulgences, I am struck by the range 
and sweep they show in devotional sentiment. For instance: 
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Sorrow for sin and trust in God’s mercy, is shown in the prayer: 
“Most Sacred Heart of Jesus, have mercy on us.” 


Gratitude and praise, bright as a summer day: “Honor, love and 
thanksgiving to the most Sacred Heart of Jesus” (100 days). 


Devotion and self-oblation: “All for thee, O holiest Heart of 
Jesus” (300 days). 

Love and longing for union with Our Lord: “Sweet Heart of 
Jesus, make me love Thee more and more” (300 days). 

Trust and confidence, simple, childlike and heartening: “Holiest 
Heart of Jesus, I believe in Thy love for me” (300 days). Or, “Heart 
of Jesus, I trust in Thee” (300 days). 


Generosity and desire to see Jesus loved throughout the world: 
“May the Sacred Heart of Jesus be known, loved and imitated by all” 
(300 days). Or, “May the Sacred Heart of Jesus be loved every- 
where” (100 days). 

Zeal for souls and charity towards others: “Divine Heart of Jesus, 
convert sinners, save the dying, free the souls in Purgatory” (300 
days). Or, “Sweet Heart of Jesus, have mercy on our erring breth- 
ren” (100 days). 

Love and tenderness toward our dear ones: “Most Sacred Heart 
of Jesus, protect our families” (300 days). 

Practical devotion, lost in admiration of the wonderful virtues of 
the human Heart of Jesus and longing to be like Him: “Jesus, meek 
and humble of Heart, make my heart like unto Thine” (300 days). 

And so on. Here is an appeal to everyone, in every mood, in every 
moment. What an easy matter it would be during June to get into 


the habit of using such ejaculatory prayers frequently in the course 
of the day. 


CLARIFY THE MUDDY WATER 





In recent years, according to some observant thinkers, there has 
been a gradual increase of interest in the study of Psychology. To 
note the frequency with which books on that subject in one or the 
other of its many phases are listed in book reviews would be the 
quickest and perhaps the easiest of forming an idea of the truth of 
their statement. 


Psychology purports to be a study of the “soul.” Its name implies 
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that ; the technique of its procedure presupposes just that. What, then, 
does it become, when from the outset the existence of a soul is de- 
nied; when in the words of an Eastern professor, human beings are 
nothing more than “cosmic accidents”? The issue has to be met in 
some fashion; and it is met, more or less bravely. The attack con- 
sists in the using of vague, high-sounding language, intricate termi- 
nology, and general lack of order in arrangement till one must even 
wonder in what manner the author himself finds his way through the 
maze. 


This is the muddy stream of scientific learning that is offered to 
your boy and your girl in most non-Catholic institutions of learning. 
A little ordinary common sense, together with persistent use of the 
interrogative ‘Why ?” will prove to be a very efficient strainer. 


IS HOPE A LIAR? 





Platitudes are the order of the day. Platitudes? Oh, yes; they 
are “flat, dull or stale remarks uttered as though they were novelties 
or matters of importance.” 

Sometimes they creep into otherwise thoughtful and thought-pro- 
voking articles ; sometimes they exist in solitary, lusterless prominence. 
In the latter case, they do no more damage than to use up valuable 
space and time; in the former—well, the story is different. 

One prominent periodical which claims to have the confidence of 
some two million readers, in a recent issue attempts to strengthen its 
uplift platform with a stirring article bearing the interesting caption, 
“Hope Is A Liar.” So! Mix that with your Perique or Velvet or 
Tuxedo and puff away. 


As usual, the answer is, “It all depends.” But even accepting the 
term “hope” in the sense the writer evidently takes it—a very secondary 
sense indeed—the question still remains, is the placing of an ideal, a 
goal, an objective, before us in our work an incentive to the successful 
completion of that work, or is it, on the contrary, a hindrance? 

The artist, the architect, the mechanic, makes a plan before he be- 
gins to work—a plan which he hopes to realize in the completed 
product. That hope encourages him throughout the long, tedious in- 
tervening process, spurs him on to renewed efforts when he fails, 
exhorts him to greater efforts in success; and so, even in the natural 
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order, images the greater, supernatural virtue of which it is the coun- 
terpart. 


Hope is no liar; it is a virtue. 





DO WE REALLY? 





One of the finest and most eloquent passages in W. Bourke Cock- 
ran’s address to the Holy Name men of Grand Rapids in 1920, was 
that in which he touched on faith in the Real Presence of Our Lord 
in the Blessed Sacrament. In fact, it seemed very clear that love 
for the Blessed Sacrament was one of the most striking characteristics 
of this man who was so deeply engaged in public affairs. 

“Most of us,” he said, “who think that we are Catholics and who 
think that we have the faith, fall far short of it. Suppose we really 
believed that Our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, is there in the 
tabernacle, how many of us would stay away from there? You couldn’t 
keep us away. 

“Suppose you thought that the President of the United States or 
someone greater than he, living under a system where one human being 
had power to enrich us or to empoverish us, to give us wealth greater 
than man ever dreamed of, and that he was there waiting to receive 
our requests,—do you think we would keep away? Do you think we 
could be kept away with an ox-chain? 

“We certainly don’t believe it; we think we do, but we don’t. We 
don’t act our belief, we think about it. No man will walk out of that 
top story window with his eyes open; he can’t see the law of gravity, 
but he knows it, and he won’t walk out there—the law of gravity will 
bring him down to the sidewalk a heap of mangled flesh, and he knows 
it and obeys it. If we really believed in the Presence of Our Lord 
and Saviour in the Blessed Sacrament we would be there every day. 

“You are making the first step; you go every month. I remember 
when the Holy Name Society thought it was doing pretty well when 
it was going every three months, and that is only about twenty years 
ago * * * TI hope you will be going every week, and if you go 
every week, the distance between that and every day is almost negligi- 
ble; you will go the rest of the way yourself.” 


To dare to fail is noble; to fail to dare is ignoble. 
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THE ARCHCONFRATERNITY 








MEMBERSHIP. 

To become a member of the Archconfraternity, it is necessary: 

1. To be registered as a member in a church in which the Con- 
fraternity is canonically erected. This Confraternity exists in all Re- 
demptorist parishes. 

2. To make the act of Consecration to Our Lady and St. Al- 
phonsus. 

3. Persons at a distance may be enrolled as members when they 
apply for admission. 

4. Members should always wear a medal of Our Lady of Per- 
petual Help. 

5. Members should have in their homes a blessed picture of Our 
Lady of Perpetual Help. 


FROM FAR AFRICA 





From Aliwal North, near Pretoria, South Africa, we have received 
the following account of an event which took place last year—the 
cure of a Sister of the Holy Cross Order. The account is written by 
the Sister herself, and dated Nov. 13, 1922. We give it almost in 
entirety. 

“For eleven years I have been suffering intensely from an incurable 
stomach trouble, intensified by other painful complications. I could 
never during all these years take any food except liquid or chemical 
preparations ; I was troubled with very frequent vomiting, often bring- 
ing up blood, and suffered most acute pain, and this without inter- 
mission or real relief. 

“Six years ago I contracted by accident some kind of blood poison- 
ing which saturated the whole system and broke out over the whole 
body in most painful wounds; the doctor pronounced it gangrene. 

“Five times I was given the last Rites of the Church, the doctors 
often giving up all hope. 
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A RAY OF LIGHT. 


“While on a visit to Aliwal North, the Very Rev. Father Hayes, 
C.Ss.R., who is a member of that excellent order, ‘The Redemptor- 
ists,’ who are bound in a special way to spread devotion to the Mother 
of God under the sweet title of ‘Mother of Perpetual Help,’ proposed 
that we should make a Novena to Our Lady to obtain a cure for me, 
if it should be God’s holy will. I was very grateful for this proposal, 
trusting to obtain many much-needed graces and helps for my soul; 
but to my shame be it said, I had no hopes to get any relief from my 
suffering state, it being so utterly hopeless, and according to the verdict 
of three doctors, incurable. However, the Novena was started with 
great fervor, the whole community joining in. 


THE SEQUEL. 

“On the second day, when dressing the wounds, we noted a marked 
change; byt, as the nurse said, it seemed to be for the worse. The 
pain was almost unbearable. God alone knows all I suffered up to 
the 31st of October, the eighth day of the Novena. * * * 

“And then, in one moment all was gone—gone completely. Good 
Father Hayes said the Mass of Our Lady of Perpetual Help for me 
again that morning. After the elevation I just felt all at once so well 
and so happy; so full of interior peace, joy and happiness. * * * 

“The cure was indeed as wonderful as complete. All pain had left 
me; I got up, dressed, and leaning lightly on my good nurse, walked 
from my bed to the chair where I remained sitting all day, feeling 
just splendid. * * * For eleven years I had not been able to take 
any substantial food, and so little of any nourishment, that it was 
strange that I could live at all. That day, the first day of the cure, 
I had potatoes, rice, meat, vegetables, etc., for dinner and felt per- 
fectly well afterwards. 

“The doctor who had attended me for several years was quite over- 
come when he saw the sudden change, saying repeatedly: ‘Well, Sis- 
ter, this is certainly a most wonderful cure, and as you say, a miracle. 
Only prayer could have done this for you.’ 

“T have not the least pain left and feel so well and happy—a new 
being altogether—through God’s infinite mercy.” 

The letter is signed by the Sister who was cured and by Father 
Hayes. Of course, we do not wish to pronounce this a miracle, but 
merely state the facts of the case- 
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Catholic Events 





Events of the month just closing have attracted the eyes of the 
world towards Rome. Their Majesties the King and Queen of Eng- 
land, acting in the face of bigotted opposition, visited the Vatican. 
They drove from the Villa Patrizi, the temporary home of the British 
delegation to the Vatican and considered British territory, to the 
Apostolic Palace, where they were received amidst the full splendor 
accorded by Vatican etiquette by Msgr. De Samper, the Papal Major- 
Domo. The audience with the Pope lasted about half an hour. Later, 
the two sovereigns paid a visit of ceremony to Cardinal Gasparri, then 
drove back to the Villa Patrizi where the Cardinal returned their visit 
and was entertained at lunch. They were the first Protestant sover- 
eigns to be entertained at the Vatican during the reign of Pope Pius XI. 

* * * 

Another advance has been made in the promotion of peace be- 
tween the Vatican and France, by the report lately handed to Presi- 
dent Poincare by the committee of jurists appointed to look into the 
proposals submitted by the Vatican as a solution of the difficulties that 
have existed since the separation of Church and State in 1905. 
“Diocesan Associations” will be empowered to hold posssession of 
church property. Ambassador Jonnart is to leave for Rome with the 
text of the definitive agreement. 

* * * 


In the Ruhr district, Msgr. Testa, the Papal envoy, has been con- 
sulting with representatives of all classes of society in that region and 
with officials representing the allied nations as well as with German 
civil and ecclesiastical authorities, in an effort to thoroughly investi- 
gate the troublesome situation that is again threatening the peace of 
Europe. In Germany it is hoped that this disinterested intervention 
may relieve a deadlock that is bringing only added misery to an already 
crushed people with no appreciable advantage to their conquerors, 
while it serves to deepen their mutual distrust and hatred. 

* * * 

Spring Bank, a beautiful site near Oconomowoc, Wisconsin, where 
the home of The Catholic Nurses Guild has been established, is also 
to be the scene of conventions of the Catholic Hospital Association. 
The Illinois Conference held its Third Annual Convention there from 
May Ist to 3d. Fifty-two Sisters representing fourteen Sisterhoods 
attended. Beginning June 19, a series of conventions of various sec- 
tions of the Association will hold their conventions there. 

* * * 


It is reported that the Holy Father will hold a consistory in June. 


It is not yet certain what cardinals he will create at this consistory. 
* * * 
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Since 1911 an order of Pope Pius X makes it imperative for every 
Bishop to make a personal visit to Rome. This year the members of 
the German hierarchy are making their “ad limina” visit as it is called. 

cd ok * 


Owing to the fact that parts of the new republic of Poland came 
from Prussia, Russia and Austria, the formation of a concordat be- 
tween Poland and the Holy See is involved with much difficulty. But 
ecclesiastical authorities are pushing negotiations. 

* * * 


Mussolini and the Popular Party are in conflict in Italy, because he 
wanted it to agree that in future that the party which would get the 
most of the votes would be given either three-fourths of four-fifths 
of the seats in Parliament. This would mean that the country would 
be at the mercy of a political leader. The Popular Party refused. The 
Popular Party is not strictly a Catholic Party ; but it defends the rights 
of the Church chiefly in the field of education. 


ok * * 


Death is the great announcer. From faraway Madagascar comes 
the news of the death of Father Elie Colin, S. J., director of the 
Tanarive Observator. The Society loses a zealous member and the 
world, one of its greatest scientists. He was the author of twenty- 
seven volumes, the results of his scientific researches. 

* 

On May 13, Cardinal Robert Bellarmine was beatified. He was 
one of the lights of the Jesuit Order in the XVI century, one of the 
Church’s greatest theologians, and the friend and confessor of St. 
Aloysius. He died in 1621. 

* * * 

“Climbs on Alpine Peaks,” the book written by Pope Pius XI, 
when he was still Abate Achille Ratti, has now been translated into 
English, and will be found delightful by all lovers of nature. It has 
received a glowing notice in the New York Times Book Review. 

2k * * 

During the month of June, the following Catholic societies will 
have their conventions: June 25-30, Catholic Educational Association 
at Cleveland; June 26-27, Catholic Conference on Industrial Prob- 
lems at Milwaukee; June 29-30, Catholic Press Associations at Indian- 
apolis. 

& *~ * 

Cleveland reports the activities of a new community of Sisters, 
called the Social Mission Society, the members of which devote their 
time to the safeguarding of children out of school hours. With the 
Bishop’s recommendation, the Sisters set to work immediately; at 
present more than a hundred children assemble for play, singing and 
instruction. The present activity is only a beginning. With added co- 
operation and increased financial aid, they hope to start Catholic day 
nurseries, night schools especially for girls, and other social activities. 

* * ok 

Actions speak louder than words. The Protestants residing in the 

parish of Kiltullagh in the diocese of Tuam, Ireland, recently pre- 
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sented a chalice to the parish priest, Father Francis McDermott. | 
Archbishop Gilmartin was present at the ceremony. Propagandist 
papers to the contrary, there is still fraternal charity in Ireland! 

x * * 


The May number of “Columbia,” the official magazine of the 
Knights of Columbus, carries a rebuke to the authorities of Harvard 
University for permitting the Harvard Lampoon to print matter cal- 
culated to foment religious prejudice. Apart from the culpability,—or 
lack of it—on the part of the authorities, the event offers food for 
reflection on some of the possibilities of “higher education.” Enough 
said! ‘ ‘ F 

In sheer contrast, the thoughtful courtesy of the lepers of the 
island of Molokai, shines out the more resplendent. Admiral Benson 
in the days when he commanded the great American fleet in the Pacific, 
commanded the ships to sail around the island so that the unfortunate 
lepers might be able to see it. Recently Brother Joseph Dutton, who 
took Father Damien’s place in caring for these sufferers, sent the 
Admiral a draft for a three years’ subscription to the N. C. W. C. 
Bulletin and other publications. 

* * * 

The Rev. Edmund Brodman of the diocese of Alton, for the past 
eighteen years a chaplain in the United States navy, has been raised 
to the grade of captain, the highest rank given to navy chaplains. Of 
the fourteen chaplains with the rank of captain in the navy, three are 
Catholics, the other two being the Rev. Eugene E. McDonald, S. J., and 
the Rev. Matthew Gleeson. 

* * * 

The Klan received another unusual set-back recently in La Fayette, 
Louisiana. In order to avert threatening riots and ill-feeling, Bishop 
Jeannard issued an appeal for peace. Members of the Klan recog- 
nized the wisdom and charity of the bishop’s words, and by a vote, 
dissolved their unit and turned back their charter. The incident is 
closed and charity prevails. 

* o* * 

During the month of April, the Catholic Truth Society of Texas, 
with headquarters in Houston, distributed 1,880 explanatory books, 
pamphlets and circulars; many of them being given in answer to 
written requests for information on things Catholic. The society has 
been in existence eleven months, and during that time has distributed 
about 30,000 pieces of instructive literature. Earnest non-Catholics 
cooperate by spreading the information further. 

* * 


Ex-justice Clarke, who recently rather surprised his acquaintances 
by reproaching the Catholic Church in America for not using its in- 
fluence in behalf of his cherished League of Nations has received an 
appropriate answer from a colleague of the judicial bench, Judge Talley 
of New York. Judge Talley points out clearly, that the question of 
the League being a purely political question, does not enter into the 
jurisdiction of the Church, and as a matter of fact, has antagonists 
and defenders alike among Catholics. 
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Liguorian Question Box 





(Address all Questions to ““The Liguorian” Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Sign all Questions with name and address) 


Is a Catholic allowed to eat frog 
legs on Fridays and the days of absti- 
nence? 

Yes. The law of abstinence forbids 
only the eating of flesh meat and the 
juice of meat, that is the flesh of ani- 
mals that are born on land and that 
breathe and are commonly called 
warm-blooded animals. According to 
the teaching of the theologians frogs, 
turtle and crabs are not contained in 
the prohibition of eating flesh meat on 
Friday. 

What is meant by Sisters going on 
retreat during the summer time? 

Each year the Sisters of the various 
religious institutes spend a number of 
days in retirement, during which time 
they devote themselves entirely to the 
consideration of the needs of their 
souls and the duties of their state of 
life. Though a part of every day of 
the year is given up to prayer, medita- 
tion and spiritual reading, during the 
time of the retreat the greater part 
of the day is spent in making these 
spiritual exercises. As far as possible 
they cut themselves off from every- 
thing, that in any way may distract 
them, even foregoing the ordinary 
daily association with their fellow- 
sisters in recreation, so that strict 
silence is observed. Hence they are 
said to be in retirement or on retreat. 

The fact that these retreats are 
made during the summer time is due 
to the circumstance, that the Sisters 
are freer during this time of the year 
than at any other time, because they 
are not engaged in teaching during the 
vacation period. 

Would you please explain, what is 
the meaning of the ceremony called 
the “Churching of women,” and what 
a mother is supposed to do at the cere- 
mony? 

It is a ceremony, by which mothers 
may express their gratitude to Al- 
mighty God for the blessing conferred 
upon them in their motherhood. Up- 
on those, who thus make this public 
act of gratitude, the Church through 
her priests confers a special blessing. 





She asks Almighty God to bless both 
the mother and the child and to lead 
them both to the eternal joys of 
heaven, 

The ritual directs that the woman 
shall kneel at the door of the church 
with a lighted candle in her hand, but 
in many churches it now is customary 
to have the whole ceremony take place 
at the altar-rail. In the course of the 
ceremony the priest extends the end of 
the stole, which the woman takes in 
her hand: this is to signify that she 
is being led into the church to offer 
thanks to Almighty God. 

There is no obligation to receive 
this blessing and consequently not 
even a venial sin to omit it; it is a 
privilege and in good Catholic com- 
munities, it is the custom of all Catho- 
lic mothers to receive it. 

The offering made on the occasion 
is in imitation of the offering of the 
pair of doves made by the Blessed 
Mother of God at her purification ac- 
cording to the Law of Moses. 

If a person forgets to say morning 
prayers, but says them on the street, 
or in church or later on at work, was 
a sin committed? 

No. All good Catholics say their 
morning prayers and when possible up- 
on their knees. That is a practice that 
all should adopt, though there is no 
special law commanding. it Those 
who forget their morning prayers are 
recommended, but not strictly obliged, 
to say them as soon as they remember. 

How old must a girl be to contract 
marriage in the Catholic Church? 

The girl must be fourteen years old 
and the boy sixteen. Although a 
marriage contracted after the parties 
have reached this age, would be valid, 
as far as age is concerned, the Church 
does not encourage such early mar- 
riages, in fact the Canon Law pre- 
scribes that pastors should dissuade 
very young people from entering the 
married state until they have reached 
the age, at which, according to the 
custom of the country, marriage is 
usually contracted. 
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Some Good Books 





Reardon Rah! By Robert E. Hol- 
land, S.J. Published by Benziger 
Brothers, N. Y. Price $1.25. 

The Catholic Boy is coming into his 
own. Here is another story of the 
real boy. Healthy and sound, with his 
ups and downs, his faults and virtues, 
or rather his struggles to acquire 
virtue. 

There is nothing goody-goody about 
it. It is just plain boy life, showing 
how one boy. went through the critical 
period of his fourteenth year. 

It would seem hard to find anything 
heroic in a normal boy of fourteen. 
Yet Father Holland has woven for us 
a story of struggles and efforts and 
ideals, of failing and rising that will 
win the interest and fire the imagina- 
tion of any youth. Dan Reardon, the 
hero of the story, will long stay in his 
memory, and he will join in the cheer 
Reardon Rah. 

King of the Golden City. School 
edition. By Mother Mary Loyola. 
Published by P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 
N. Price postpaid 55 cents. 

When this book first appeared, in 
handsome cloth binding with decora- 
tive borders and beautiful colored 
illustrations, at the cost of $2.50, it at 
once won its way to the hearts of 
children. Many have told me how de- 
lighted they were with the story. It 
is as beautiful and telling a way of 
presenting the truths of our faith as 
could be devised. 

At that time our one regret was that 
the price which had to be asked for 
the book on account of its costly form, 
put the book beyond the reach of the 
ordinary school child. This difficulty 
has now been removed. The present 
“School Edition” bound in smaller size 
and selling for 50c., (postpaid 55c.) 
can be had by any one. 

My God and My All, A Prayer-Book 
for Children. By Rev. F. X. Lasance. 
Published by Benziger Brothers, New 
York. Price 35 cents. 

Father Lasance is an authority on 
prayer-pooks. No author I know of 


has devoted himself so entirely to 
bringing out prayer-books for the vari- 
ous states of life. And practically all 
of them have become popular. 


In the present book he turns to our 
little ones. And I think he is quite 
sucessful. In general it is along the 
same lines as the preceding book. He 
does not bring the Mass into such close 
connection with the passion. I like his 
confession prayers and examination of 
conscience. I believe it will be very 
helpful to the child and yet not so 
detailed as to prove a source of doubts 
and scruples. 

He gives quite a number of prayers 
in verse from good authors. Person- 
ally I always like prayers in verse. 
And most teachers agree that such 
prayers easily sink into the memory 
and remain in later life. I can still 
repeat many from childhood. I have 
heard others say they have never liked 
them. No doubt it is a matter of 
taste. There is a good list ot ejacula- 
tory prayers at the end of the book. 

The Secret of the Religious Life. 
Translated from the French by Rev. 
Oliver Dolphin. Published by the 
Macmillan Co. N. Y. 

“Jesuit though he was,” says Arch- 
bishop Dowling, in the preface of this 
book, speaking of the author, “he was 
a director of souls after the heart of 
Saint Francis de Sales.” 


But at any rate, here we have a 
book, which I can only call peculiar. 
Not in its doctrine, but in its manner 
and tone. It is brief and summary 
and yet covers a rather extended field 
of religious life. Everything is said 
pithily. There is in the illustrations 
used and the conditions referred to, 
the air of olden times: but the coun- 
sels given are so wise and apt that 
they apply now as ever. And there is 
an unction, a devotion, a directness 
about it, that it seems to be written 
not for the good of two or three 
centuries ago, but for you and me and 
all religious. The book will no doubt 
profit those who read it. 
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Lucid Intervals 





Sunday School Teacher—“Ernest, 
who defeated the Philistines?” 

Ernest (roused from day-dream)— 
“Dunno. I don’t follow none o’ them 
bush league teams.” 


The Judge looked sternly at the 
prisoner. 

“It is very evident that you are a 
plain, no-account and shiftless person, 
Kasper, and for this I am going to 
send you away for a year at hard 
labor.” 

“Please, Judge,’ interrupted Mrs. 
Kasper from the rear of the court 
room. “Will yo Honnah jes’ split dat 
sentence? Don’t send him away from 
home, but jes’ let dat hard labor stand.” 





“You're a pretty sharp boy, Tommy.” 

“Well, I ought to be. Pa takes me 
into his room and strops me three or 
four times a week.” 


Lady Candidate (to heckler, who has 
been pestering her for a plain “Yes” 
or “No” to his various questions)— 
“If I ask you a question will you 
answer ‘Yes’ or ‘No?’” 

Heckler—“With pleasure.” 

Lady Candidate (employing well- 
known device)—“Have you stopped 
beating your wife?” 

_ Heckler—“No; I beat her this morn- 
ing.” 

Lady Candidate—“What! ! !” 

Heckler—“Yes—three up and two to 
play.” ee 

A city business man was very keen 
on having proficient clerks in his em- 
ploy. Before a clerk could enter his 
office he was required to pass a written 
examination on his knowledge of busi- 
ness. 

At one examination one of the ques- 
tions was: “Who formed the first 
company ?” 

A certain bright youth was a little 
puzzled at this, but was not to be 
floored. He wrote: 

“Noah successfully floated a com- 
pany while the rest of the world was 
in liquidation.” 

He passed. 


The old pensioner who blew the bel- 
lows for the organ had a most exas- 
perating failing. In spite of frequent 
admonitions he would continue blow- 
ing after the music had stopped, there- 
by producing undesirable sounds. 

One day the organist could stand it 
no longer. 

The congregation had been set titter- 
ing by the old man’s forgetfulness, and 
during the sermon the organist seized 
the opportunity to write him a note on 
the matter and hand it to the choir boy 
to deliver. 

Misunderstanding the whispered di- 
rections, the lad handed the note 
straight up to the preacher, who as- 
toundedly read the following: 

“Will you stop when I tell you to? 
People come here to listen to my mus- 
ic, not to your horrible noise.” 


First Stenog. (reading)—“Think of 
those Spaniards going 3,000 miles on a 
galleon!” 

Second Stenog—‘“‘Aw, forget it. 
Yuh can’t believe all yuh hear about 
them foreign cars.” 





Hostess—“It looks like a storm; you 
had better stay for dinner.” 

Jackson—“Oh, thanks, but I don’t 
think it’s bad enough for that.” 

The very modern artist was explain- 
ing his theories. 

“You see,” he said, “what we aim 
at is the elimination of the egocentric 
vision, without destroying the essential 
unity of the subconscious reflex. Do 
you follow me?” 

“I’m well ahead of you,” said his 
friend. “I came out of the asylum 
yesterday.” 


A Memphis lawyer entered his con- 
demned client’s cell: “Well” he said 
“good news at last.” 

“O reprieve?” exclaimed the prisoner 
eagerly. 

“No, but your uncle has died leaving 
you $5,000, and you can go to your 
fate with the satisfying feeling that 
the noble efferts of your lawyer in 
your behalf will not go unrewarded.” 











